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OFFICE OF THE 
Boston, Hartrorp AND Erik RaAitRoapD Co., 
HARTFORD, September 25th, 1864. 


To the Stockholders of the Boston, Hartford and Erie 
Railroad Company: 


In the year 1863 the legislature of Connecticut granted 
a charter to the Boston, Hartford and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany authorizing the purchase, contracting with, or leasing 
of, the whole or part of any cathee ys whose lines mn part of 
railway lines from Boston, in Massachusetts, and from Prov- 


idence, in Rhode Island, westwardly across the State of 


Connecticut. 

. The purchases made under the rights of this charter 
cover the various grants heretofore made by the States of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New York 


_ to the several corporations now included in the consoli- 
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dated corporation of the Boston, Hartford and Erie Rail- 
road Company. 

The New York and Hartford Railroad Company was 
chartered in 1845, for the construction of a road from 
Hartford, via Bristol, Waterbury, Danbury, &c., “in such 
route as shall be deemed most expedient,” with permission 
to make contract with any other railroad company “ that 


4 might be incorporated for the continuance of said road 


‘ from its western terminus, within the state of New York,” 
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- and their engineer was instructed “ to survey the most 
~ direct, feasible and expedient route for a railroad from 


Hartford to the western line of Connecticut, in the direc- 
tion of the city of New York.” 
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The Manchester Railroad was chartered in 1833, the 
Hartford and Providence in 1847, and in 1849 these were 
merged with the New York and Hartford road into one 
corporation under the name of the Hartford, Providence 
and Fishkill Railroad Company. 

By these acts the State of Connecticut clearly expressed 
_ her policy and wish of uniting her railroad lines in these 
directions with the city of New York on the southwest, 
and with the Erie Railway on the west. 

In 1850, the Midland, the Norfolk County, and the 
Southbridge and Blackstone Railroad Companies, were au- 
thorized by the Legislature of Massachusetts to unite with 
the Willimantic and Thompson, and the Hartford, Provi- 
dence and Fishkill Railroad Companies, and form one cor- 
poration, thus plainly indicating that she then deemed it 
for her interest to facilitate by legislation the extension of 
the lines of railway in the directions proposed by the 
above named companies, whose western portions of road- 
way were not then completed. 

In June, 1846, the State of Rhode Island granted a 
charter to the Providence and Plainfield Railroad Com- 
pany, and in January, 1852, authorized a consolidation, 
or union of that road, with the Hartford, Providence and 
Fishkill Railroad Company. 

The State of New York, realizing the great importance 
of the Boston, Hartford and Erie, to her own great Erie 
Railway, emphatically expressed her sympathy with the 
policy so long and so favorably advocated by Connecticut 
and the other States for a direct and through communi- 
cation with the great West. At the last meeting of the 
Legislature (viz.,in April, 1864,) an act of a liberal and 
most efficient character, was unanimously passed, to allow 
of the consolidation of the companies incorporated under 
her laws, with the great through line of the Boston, Hart- 
ford and Erie, thereby expressing her desire to give solidity 
and concentration to a united effort. 
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Thus it will be observed, that the four States alluded to 
have, by repeated acts of legislation, favored and encour- 
aged the extension and consolidation of the lines of rail- 
way required to make up this one corporation now under 
your care, and which it is hoped may soon be successfully 
and satisfactorily completed. 

The parties who obtained and those who now hold the 
rights of this charter, aim and intend to finish a first class 
road, complete in every department, for the transportation 
of passengers and freight between Boston and Providence 
on the east, and Fishkill, on the Hudson river, on the 
west, connecting at Newburgh, opposite the latter place, 
with the Erie Railway, now in connection by the Atlan- 
tic and Great Western and other roads, with all the vari- 
ous Railroads of the West, and also furnishing increased 
facilities for business between Boston and New York, as 
well as with the eleven railroads whose tracks the Boston, 
Hartford and Erie will cross or intersect. 

The companies representing the through broad gauge 
route from New York and Newburgh to St. Louis, &c., 
are now building additional locomotives, passenger and 
freight cars for the through business, as they now transport 
passengers and freight from the Hudson river to St. Louis 
and other western cities, without change of cars. 

Arrangements have been agreed upon for facilitating 
the transportation of freight accruing upon the Western 
lines in connection with us, and destined to the places 
upon our road, and also for that bound westward over our 
lines. 


Of the direct line between Boston and Fishkill 

there is already constructed, (from Boston to 

Mechanicsville, and from Willimantic to Wa- 

terbury,) the iron laid, and mostly in opera- 

tion by regular trains, - - - 1223 miles. 
The portion between Thompson and South- 

bridge is graded and ready for the superstruc- 

ture, which will be immediately laid, - 17} * 
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The portion between Providence and Willi- 
mantic is in excellent order and daily use, - 584 miles. 
The Medway branch is in daily operation, - 44 %& 


Total number of miles which will be in op- 
eration by Ist January, 1865, - - 208 


The portion between Mechanicsville and Willi- 

mantic is in process of construction, - 26 miles. 
Of the remaining distance, viz.: from Fishkill 

to Waterbury, the plans and work are pre- 

pared and ready for letting, from the Hudson 

river up the Fishkill valley, - maitre Soe 


For the remainder of the line between Waterbury and 
Fishkill, about 55 miles, the chief engineer asks more 
time to examine carefully and ascertain whether a more 
direct and desirable route can be found between our pres- 
ent western terminus and the Fishkill valley, and in our 
opinion it is judicious to direct careful instrumental sur- 
veys for that purpose, as the result of the past few months’ 
engineering shows that much care and investigation are 
necessary in the selection of routes between the points 
designated. 

The greatest altitude on the Western road between Bos- 
ton and Albany is 1450 feet above tide water, and on this 
road, as built or surveyed, is 763 feet. 

As the direction of the road is across the usual river 
courses instead of with them, the difficulties of find-- 
ing easy lines or grades are greater than are supposed by 
any one passing over similar lines in the swift moving rail- 
way car. The construction on the railroad lines pursuing 
the river courses or valleys is cheaper than those cross- 
ing the various valleys and intervening mountains. 

In the recent and present fluctuating state of the mar- 
kets for materials and labor, it has been impossible to form 
estimates which could be relied upon as guides for future ac- 
tion. ‘The engineer has made up his report, and estimate, 
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both of cost of construction and of income, to which we refer. 
Messrs. Baldwin, Kirkwood and Adams, gentlemen of dis- 
tinguished reputation as engineers, have critically, in per- 
son, examined the line, surveys and estimates ; their report 
and letters may be found annexed. 

The Engineer’s Report and the appendix contain interest- 
ing statistical details pertaining to railroad business, both 
general and also that relating to lines for comparison with 
our own, by which it appears that the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal and Pennsylvania Coal Companies delivered at 
Rondout, in 1863, 1,491,054 .tons of coal and the latter 
Company has a contract with the Erie Railway for the de- 
livery of about one million of tons on the Hudson river, a 
large portion of which must be delivered at Newburgh, op- 
posite the terminus of this road. 

Another road for coal from the Pennsylvania Lehigh Coal 
fields to Newburgh is in contemplation, thirty miles of 
which from Warwick east is already constructed. From 
these sources large quantities of coal will be delivered at 
our terminus at Fishkill, from whence we expect to trans- 
port it over our road to the various cities and towns on or 
near our lines. 

The portion of the route between Boston and the west 
line of Connecticut is generally well known. ‘The division 
between Connecticut and the Hudson River, is a compara- 
tively new feature of the enterprise to the public as to its 
topography and resources, although as before stated, the 
policy of Connecticut for the last fifteen years has been to 
find a channel for herindustry through it to western markets. 

The topographical features of this division are eminently 
suggestive of a rail road movement. From Newburgh 
Bay to the Housatonic Mountains the Highlands form a 

-natural barrier or dam, the easterly and westerly termini 
of which barrier are the termini of this division, and are 
the main points or outlets for the transmission of produce 
and population east and west from Dutchess and Putnam 
counties. 
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The mineral and agricultural resources of Dutchess 
County are varied and great, and only await the comple- 
tion of this road toward a development which will sustain 
this division without the addition of the through travel. ~ 

Limestone and marble of the best quality, together with 
soapstone, and shell marl are found along the line. 

‘‘There is no better iron ore than the Fishkill or Beek- 
man hematite, and the fact is worthy of note that some of 
the rails for the Hudson River Railroad, (the best ever laid 
in the United States,) were made in part from ore mined 
and smelted in Dutchess County, taken to New Jersey, and 
there worked and rolled into rails to be laid down again on 
its own soil.” 

“¢ Intelligent iron masters have expressed the opinion, after | 
careful inquiry into the facilities for manufacturing iron 
on the Fishkill or Matteawan Creek, (on estimates based 
upon prices of material before the war,) that pig iron could 
be made from this ore for less than seventeen dollars per 
ton.”’ The prospective prices and demand for iron under 
the present tariff and consumption, are now such as to jus- 
tify iron masters in hauling coal sixteen miles to their fur- 
naces. 

Since the commencement of surveys of the road a con- 
tinuation of the Tilly Foster vein of magnetic iron ore 
(alluded to in the Engineer’s Report, page 22,) has been 
discovered within a short distance of our line of road and 
the Hematite ore beds. 

A very large portion of the pig and rolled iron consumed 
in the manufactories of New England comes from the val- 
ley of the Hudson. 

Millions of feet of lumber are stored on Newburgh Bay 
for eastern markets, and when the Schenectady and Cats- 
kill Railroad, now under construction, is extended to New- . 
burgh to connect with our ferry, large amounts of lumber 
from the immense lumber region on the line of the Sack- 
ett’s Harbour and Saratoga Railroad, now under construc- 
tion, will pass over our road for distribution in southern 
New Englanc. 
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Orange, Rockland, and Sullivan Counties have for years 
supplied large amounts of iron and hard wood lumber to 
the same market. 

It is estimated (from the applications already made) that 
many acres of land at our westerh terminus will be re- 
quired for storing coal and lumber from the line of the 
Hrie Railway and the New York Canals, and Canada. 

Our western terminus is also connected directly with that 
great back country which has long been famed for its ag- 
ricultural resources and wealth, and New England has for 
years drawn largely, by water transportation, from this 
region. 

Railroad connections can be completed from Newburgh 
Bay to the Ohio valley via Easton, Harrisburg and Pitts- 
burg, as it needs but about thirty miles of road to be built 
from Warwick in New York to the Delaware Water Gap, 
or about twenty miles from Warwick to Newton, to give a 
direct and comparatively short line between Newburgh 
and Pennsylvania and Ohio. Newburgh Bay is a beauti- 
ful sheet of water, capacious enough for the naval ton- 
nage of the United States, and ships and other square 
rigged vessels are daily to be seen at Newburgh wharves, 
loading and unloading the various products of the country. 

The State of Connecticut has, in our opinion, a great 
interest in granting every reasonable facility towards the 
completion of this great work, as it will open direct com- 
munication with the West, greatly increase the facility of 
business transactions between her own citizens, requiring 
railroad movements, and bring them the products of the prai- 
ries, of the forests, and of the coal fields at less cost than 
by the present indirect and circuitous routes. 

Massachusetts for her Western, New York for the Erie, 
Pennsylvania for her Central, have each by their millions 
of dollars, contributed towards the construction of these 
great works, which have added to the wealth of their re- 
spective states and must remain as monuments of the well 
bestowed and liberal aid afforded them. 
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The Boston, Hartford & Erie have not asked and do not 
expect to ask of Connecticut any pecuniary aid, but they 
will claim that it is for the interest of the State of Con- 
necticut and the various railroads therein, to favor by any 
reasonable legislation the furtherance and promotion of 
this great and expensive work. Whilst we are confident 
that the road completed must prove a good investment 
for capitalists, we are also sure that it will not lessen, but 
rather add to the business of all other roads connecting 
with or contiguous to it. 

The charter (by the law of Connecticut) limits the 
amount of bonds to be issued to one-half the sum which | 
the president and chief engineer certify to the comptroller 
of the state has been actually expended upon that por- ° 
tion of the road and property included in the mortgages 
upon which said bonds are issued, and by the same charter 
it is the duty of the comptroller to see that the said bonds 
never exceed the amount limited by the charter. The 
mortgage is made to the Treasurer of the State of Con- 
necticut, who, by virtue of his office, is trustee for the 
bondholders. Thus it will be observed that there can be 
no question as to the validity and security of all mort- 
gage bonds issued under the charter. | 

The expediency of extending our line of road at this 
time, when materials of all kinds and labor are enormously 
high, may well be questioned, but having 203 miles of 
road (as we shall within three months) in operation, 
with a fair equipment, and in good order, costing at least 
$50,000 per mile, subject to a mortgage debt of less than 
$21,000 per mile, there remains no doubt in our minds 
that it is expedient to extend our connections westward 
to the Erie railway, as fast as the best routes may be as- 
certained, and the means and facilities furnished for doing 
the work prudently and well. 


By order of the Directors, 
Gro. M. BartHoLtomew, President. 


Avenort ef the Creasurer, 


Of the Liabilities of the Boston, Hartford and Erie Railroad 
Company. | 


Capital Stock issued, 85,000 shares, at $100, $8,500,000 


Bonds on the portion of the Road between 
Boston and Mechanicsville, and inclu- 
ding the Southbridge Branch ; at 6 per 


cent. $644,250 
Bonds on the Road from Providence to 
Waterbury, at 7 per cent. 2,055,500 
Bonds on the entire line, due in 1884, at 
+ 7 per cent. 571,000 
Total of bonded debt, 8,270,750 
Balances accruing in favor of sundry accounts, 180,416.11 


James A. DupsEn, Zreasurer. 
Boston, Sept. 24th, 1864. 


Norr.—Existing contracts for work on the road in Massachusetts and Connect- 
icut, will require a further issue of bonds amounting to about $500,000, depending 
upon the results of estimates, and extending over several months. Some unsettled 
claims against the H., P. & F. Road estimated to be less than $150,000, are not 
included in the above statement, as they are covered by a portion of the stock 
above named, or by a sinking fund. 

Bonds issued or to be issued upon the entire line will, by the rule of one-half, allud- 
ed to on page 10 of the Report, be on a parity for security with the bonds issued 
under the old organization and assumed by the Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad ° 
Company. $981,000 are now heldby the cities of Hartford and Providence, and 
are due in 1876. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER. 


To the President and Directors of the Boston, Hartford and Erie 
Ratlroad Company. 


I submit the following report of your lines of Railway, the por- 
tions constructed, and those to be built, with estimates of the cost of 
grading, masonry and bridging; and of the business anticipated 
from the lines when completed. 

The through or trunk line, from Boston to the Hudson river, con- 
sists of the Railroad formerly known as the Boston and New York 
Central, constructed and extending from the foot of Summer street, 
Boston, to Mechanicsville, in Connecticut, on the Norwich and 
Worcester Railroad, 59.57 miles; the Thompson and Willi- 
mantic, lying between said last named places, 26.11 miles, now in 
process of construction; the Hartford, Providence and Fishkill, 
in operation from Willimantic to Waterbury, 62.87 miles ; and the 
line to be constructed from Waterbury to the Hudson river, 77.26 
miles; total 225.81 miles. If a new line shall be adopted from 
the Housatonic Railroad through Brookfield and New Fairfield, on 
the line of surveys now in progress, the distance may be shortened 
five miles. Your line also commences at Providence and is in 
operation 584 miles to Willimantic, and there joins the above de- 
scribed line from Boston to the Hudson. 


BRANCHES. 


From a point 12 miles from Boston a branch is constructed 2 
miles long, from the trunk line to Dedham. 
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Twenty-three miles from Boston, at North Wrentham, the Med- 
way branch is constructed, 44 miles long, to meet the wants of a 
thriving community, and aids the business of the main line. 

Fifty-two miles from Boston, at East Thompson, Conn., com- 
mences the Southbridge branch, 174 miles long. This is now un- 
der construction, is near completion, and can be opened this fall. 
It crosses and connects with the Norwich and Worcester Railroad 
at Webster, and runs to the flourishing town of Southbridge. 

The above embraces your chartered lines constituting one corpo- 
ration, under the name of the Boston, HArRtTrorD AND ERIE 
RaiLroap Company, as follows, to wit: 

From Boston to Fishkill, via Danbury, 225.81 miles.* 


From Providence to Willimantic, ge 3 > 3) a 
From East ‘Thompson to Southbridge, Pisa eat 
Medway Branch, - - - = OO: Vs 
Dedham Branch, _— - - - - as 

Total, - - - - 308.31 « 


Charters for the following lines are held by other parties, viz. : 

At Walpole, a point 19 miles from Boston, the Foxboro’ 
branch, 84 miles long, is to extend to Mansfield, there connect- 
ing with the Taunton Branch Railroad. This line is of great 
importance to all the south-eastern part of Massachusetts, afford- 
ing a shorter and more convenient route.than any now existing to 
all points west. Another charter extends from Mansfield to Som- 
erset, opposite Fall River. 

There is also a charter for a road from Southbridge to Palmer, 
at that place connecting with the Western and New London North- 
ern Railroads, and with the lines of Railway leading to Vermont, 
and the Troy and Greenfield Road. The public and local inter- 
ests connected with the Foxboro branch, and the Southbridge and 
Palmer extension, must ensure their construction by other par- 
ties, and thus aid our lines. The Webster and Southbridge 
branch runs through a country rich in manufactures and farm 
products, and I believe, even without the connection at Palmer, 
will, in conjunction with the main line, pay a good income on the 
investment from Southbridge to Boston. 

Your line, commencing at the foot of Summer street, has a 
station nearer the business center of Boston than any road running 


* If the line via New Fairfield is adopted it will shorten the distance 5 miles. 
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south or west from the city. By the side of your track, at 
extensive wharves, vessels of large tonnage can receive and dis- 
charge freights without cartage; and thus connections may be 
formed for passenger and freight business by the steam and sailing 
craft plying to Portland, Bangor, and other cities and towns 
on the Atlantic coast, and in the British possessions, as well as 
with those carrying passengers and merchandise across the Atlantic. 
This location, near the commercial center of Boston, gives your 
line many and great facilities not enjoyed by any other Railway 
entering the city. 

Your other eastern terminus is at Providence, the center of the 
wealth and commerce of Rhode Island, from whence the manufac- 
tures of the loom and workshop find their way over the whole 
West, which sends her products largely in return therefor. 

The western terminus is at Denning’s Point, at Mishkill on the 
Hudson, about 60 miles above New York, and directly opposite 
Newburgh. Newburgh has a population of 18,000, and Fishkill 
Landing and Matteawan, adjacent, have a population of about 
6,000, and at both places large manufactories are in operation. 
This terminus is admirably located, the station and freight grounds 
extending to deep water on the, Hudson, and presents on the 
north side a capacious basin for the reception of coal boats from 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal, (which enters the river at Rond- 
out, 30 miles above,) and canal boats with flour, grain, lumber, 
&c., from Buffalo and the north. The south side of the point is 
on the channel of the Fishkill Creek, where more accommodations 
may be provided for boats, and storage room for lumber, of which no 
doubt a large amount may be expected by the Erie and Champlain 
canals for transmission by our road to the interior of New England. 
At the Point, also, wharves and ferry slips are to be provided for 
the reception of freight and passengers, also suitable ferry boats 
with tracks for the transfer of cars. Directly opposite are the 
extensive docks and works of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, for 
coal brought by the Hrie Railroad. 

Your line runs through a country dotted with cities and towns 
teeming with life and prosperity. Hartford is the central city of 
your line, a capital of the State of Connecticut, famed for her en- 
ergy, wealth and thrift ; Blackstone, Douglas, Thompson, Webster, 
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Southbridge, Mechanicsville, Putnam, Willimantic, Plainfield, Bal- 
tic, Washington, Anthony, River Point, Rockville, Manchester, 
New Britain, Bristol, Terryville, Waterbury, Danbury, Brews- 
ters, and some thirteen separate water powers on the Fishkill 
creek, in operation and employing a large amount of capital; with 
many other towns and places well known for their productions and 
manufactures will contribute a great variety of tonnage. 

The terminus of the line on the Hudson is at a point nearly 
equidistant between Albany and New York, and the road runs 
midway between the Western, the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
roads on the north, and Long Island Sound on the south, until it 
approaches Boston from Blackstone. ‘The conformation of the 
country is such that it seems improbable that any rival line can be 
built between the roads last named and the Railroads on the 
shore of Long Island Sound. ‘The business on the line, rich in 
manufacturing, agricultural and mineral wealth, must continue to 
increase upon your road. 

The present means of communication for all parts of New 
England south of the latitude of Boston, with the South and West, 
are by the Boston and Albany road, the Shore line, and by steam- 
boats. . 

During a portion of some years navigation by the sound is ob- 
structed by ice, and as a freight line between the East and West 
the shore line has not been largely used. 

In case of a maritime war the navigation of Long Island Sound 
and the New England coast, and the use of the Shore Line of 
Railroad, might be seriously impeded. 

In such an event the communication with the coal fields and 
western resources can be maintained by our lines for the benefit of 
such portions of New England as may require it. 


CHARACTER OF LINE. 


The portion of the line already constructed, I found to be 
generally of easy gradients, and the curves, with few exceptions, 
of large radii, compared with the other lines running east and 
west in New England. After examination of the country I con- 
cluded that the favorable characteristics of that part already built, 
could be maintained upon the remainder of the line, within the 
limits of reasonable expenditures ; and I have adopted the follow- 
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ing limits of grade and curvature, within which all parts of the 
line are to be brought. 

The minimum radius of curvature is 1.146 feet 5° per 100 feet. 
The maximum gradient ascending east is 1.15 per 100 feet, 60.72 
per mile, on straight lines, with a diminution of ;4, per 100 feet, 
or at the rate of 2.64 feet per mile for each degree of curvature. 
The maximum gradient ascending west is 1.25 feet per 100 feet, 
66 feet per mile on straight lines, with a similar diminution upon 
the curves. As the principal object of completing this road to 
the Hudson river is to obtain a fair share of the immense through 
traffic between the West and the East, and as it is well known that 
three quarters in tonnage, of this through traffic, passes from the 
West to the East, and only one-quarter in the opposite direction, it 
is evident that a steeper rate of ascent is allowable in going west. 

The other line from Boston to the Hudson river, the Worcester 
and Western, reports upon the Worcester, curves of 600 feet 
radius, and upon the Western curves of 882 feet radius; and 
grades upon the Western of 83 feet per mile westward, 754 
feet per mile eastward. The controlling grade of traffic upon 
the Boston and Albany line is 754 feet per mile; upon the 
Boston, Hartford and Erie it is 60% feet per mile, allowing an 
increase of load to the same motive power of nearly 26 per cent. 
The summit overcome by the Boston and Albany line in the Green 
Mountain range is 1,450 feet above tide water, while the highest 
summit passed over by this line is in the range between the Har- 
lem Railroad and the Hudson river, only 763 feet above tide at 
Fishkill. 

While the above shows the limits allowable for gradients and 
curvatures, I beg leave to refer you to the details upon the subject 
of the character of the line, and expenses of construction con- 
tained in a report by me made to your board. By that you will 
perceive that the maximum is but seldom demanded, and that the 
grades and curves are generally much within the limits allowed. 


COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 

I estimate for grading, and bridging for the new road, sin- 
gle track, with masonry for a double track, between Mechanics- 
ville and Willimantic and between Waterbury and the Hudson 
river, being about 100 miles, including a double track from the 
Hudson river to Fishkill village, six miles, and allowing 10 per 
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cent. for contingencies, $4,059,483. These estimates are based on 
such prices as prevailed in 1860. Having had experience as a 
contractor as well as an engineer, I am confident the work at that 
time could be done within this estimate. How much should be 
added to these prices in consequence of the disturbance of the 
currency or how long this disturbance is to continue, you gentle- 
men, can judge quite as well as myself. 

The earth work upon the line already constructed is for a single 
track, with the exception of fifteen miles from Boston, which is 
nearly completed for a double track; and it is contemplated to 
construct at once some six miles of double track from the Hudson 
river eastward. A third rail at the river will be wanted to make 
connections with the Erie broad gauge cattle and freight cars. 
The masonry on the whole line is to be for a double track, in an- 
ticipation of a speedy demand for it by the business of the line. 

In 1860, a mile of track of the best materials, with rails weigh- 
ing sixty pounds per yard could be put down for less than $6,000. 
At the present time it would require a much greater sum; but as 
we need not provide the iron until the grading is nearly completed, 
and as during that time, prices will very much fluctuate, it does 
not seem advisable to make any present estimate of cost of super- 


structure. 
CONNECTIONS. 


I propose to refer briefly to the connections with the line from 
which income may be expected. The connections at Boston and 
at Providence are too apparent to need particular mention. The 
connection by the Dedham, Foxborough, Medway and South- 
bridge branches have been already referred to. 

Thirty-six miles from Boston, at Blackstone, we cross and con- 
nect with the Providence & Worcester railroad. Sixty-one miles 
from Boston, at Putnam, the road crosses and connects with the 
Norwich & Worcester railroad. These are points of considerable 
business and the connections will’ be quite advantageous to both 
roads and the public. 

Eighty-five miles from Boston, at Willimantic, the line Ha 
Providence comes in. That line crosses and connects with the 
Norwich & Worcester railroad at Plainfield. 

At Willimantic the line crosses and connects with the New Lon- 
don Northern railroad. 
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Twelve miles east of Hartford, at Vernon, a branch enters our 
line from Rockville, a large manufacturing village. 

At Hartford the line crosses and connects with the New Haven, 
Hartford & Springfield railroad. 

Nine miles west of Hartford, at New Britain, the New Britain 
and Berlin branch enters and connects, opening a new line to Mid- 
dletown on Connecticut river. 

Fourteen miles west of Hartford, at Plainville, the road crosses 
and connects with the Canal railroad leading from New Haven 
to Northampton and Collinsville. 

Thirty-two miles west of Hartford, at Waterbury, we cross 
and connect with the Naugatuck railroad. 

The nine localities and connections just referred to have afforded 
a good interchange of passengers and freight, which will be largely 
increased by the completion of the through lines. 

Fifty-six miles west of Hartford, at Hawleyville, we cross and 
connect with the Housatonic railroad, a connection of much advan- 
tage to both parties, as we shall open for all the northern part of 
the Housatonic valley a shorter connection with New York than 
they now have. 

Sixty-three miles west of Hartford, at Danbury, we connect 
with the Danbury & Norwalk railroad, which will, by this road 
afford the public, in Connecticut, south and southeast of Danbury, 
their best western connection. 

Seventy-three miles west of Hartford, at Brewster, we connect 
with the Harlem railroad, making a new through line to New 
York, shorter for all points west of Waterbury than any present 
line, and as short in practical operation, from Boston, as the one 
by the way of Springfield and New Haven. 

Finally, at the Hudson river, we make our connection by ferry 
with the Erie railroad to lake Erie, at Dunkirk and Buffalo, and 
by the Atlantic and Great Western, with Cleveland, Chicago and 
Cincinnati, and by the Ohio and Mississippi, to St. Louis, substan- 
tially one line of road from the Hudson to the Mississippi. 


STATISTICS OF BUSINESS. 


And first, of the local business. I know of no better way. of 
arriving at this item than to compare the population and business 
of the towns upon the line, with that of the towns upon the Bos- 
ton and Albany line, and allowing the same proportionate amount 
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of business to be derived from each. In making the comparison 
_ I shall take the line from Boston to Albany, with all its branches, 
giving the population and business of every town passed through ; 
and upon our line in the same manner, including the branch from 
Walpole to Mansfield and the extension of the Southbridge branch 
to Palmer, as the building of these two is essential to the com- 
pleteness of our system. The cities of Boston, Albany and New 
burgh are not included in the estimate. We have, then, a total 
distance on the Boston and Albany line and branches of 290 miles ; 
and a total distance on the Boston, Hartford and Erie, and its 
branches of 843 miles. According to the census of 1860, the 
population of the towns traversed by the Boston and Albany line 
and branches, was 204,522, equal to 705 per mile; and the amount 
of annual manufacture in them was $40,340,668, equal to 
$139,105 per mile. On the Boston, Hartford and Erie line and 
branches, the population was 293,360, equal to 855 per mile; and 
the amount of annual manufactures was $74,079,540, equal to 
$215,975 per mile. It thus appears that we have per mile upon 
our road, 21 per cent. more population, and 55 per cent. more an- 
nual manufactures ; and I know of no reason why the revenue to be 
expected from these two sources should not be correspondingly 
increased. 

For the year 1860, I can not give you the proportion between 
through and local business on the Boston and Albany line, as the 
Western railroad made no separation in their returns. For the 
year 1861,the Worcester railroad returned local passenger business 
amounting to $4,418 per mile; and local freights amounting to 
$2,458 per mile. The Western railroad again made no separa- 
tion in its returns, but I find in the report of the commissioners 
upon the Hoosac Tunnel, that ‘the local business of the Western 
railroad between Springfield and Albany for the year ending Nov. 
30th, 1861, was, for passengers, $1,589 per mile, and for freight, 
$2,460 per mile.” ‘Taking the average of these two portions of 
the line will doubtless give an average for the whole line between 
Boston and Albany not far from correct, and this gives $3,003 per 
mile for passengers, and $2,459 per mile for freight. Increasing 
these amounts by the same per centage, by which the population 
and business on our line exceeds those on the other, we shall have 
for the Boston, Hartford & Erie railroad for local passenger busi- 
ness, $3,634 per mile, and for local freights, $3,811 per mile— 
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together $7,445 per mile, amounting for the 343 miles to 
$2,053,635. 

The Erie railway is at the present time, as I am informed, earry- 
ing to Jersey City 1,000 tons of freight daily, destined for New Eng- 
land. In the winter season it does not amount to so much, but 
the business is constantly increasing, and by the time the road 
is completed to the Hudson, it certainly will be reasonable to count 
on an average of 1,000 tons per day the year through. Experi- 
ence shows that the return freight amounts to about one-third of 
the eastward bound freight. We may then calculate upon 1,300 
tons per day of through freight, amounting for the year to 406,900 
tons. As much of this will probably be wheat and flour, I shall 
count the receipts from it at only $2.50 per ton, amounting at this 
price to $1,017,250. The through passengers I shall estimate at 
only fifty per day each way, making 31,300 per year, at $5 each, 
amounting to $156,500. 

Incidentally the through business between Boston and New 
York, which may pass over our portion of the line will add mate- 
rially to the income of the road. Taking the number of passen- 
gers, and the amount of freight between the two cities to be as 
generally estimated, and giving to our line its fair share of each, I 
assume that our receipts from that source will amount to $860,- 
103. The data from which I derive this result will be found at 
large in my report above referred to. : 

The coal business which this line may expect to do will be very 
large. ‘The Delaware and Hudson Canal enters the Hudson at Ron- 
dout thirty miles above Fishkill Landing, and that Company 
brought to the Hudson in 1863, 828,150 tons of coal. The 
Pennsylvania Coal Company sent 662,904 tons of coal by the 
same route in that year. The aggregate amount of coal sent by 
both Companies over the Delaware and Hudson Canal to Ron- 
dout, for the last ten years, including 1863, was 12,689,000 tons. 

The amount of coal delivered this year into the month of Sep- 
tember, by the Delaware and Hudson Canat Co., at Rondout, is 
reported at 606,282 tons, 
and by the Penn. Coal Co., at the same place, 356,701 “«* 





962,983 tons. 


The Pennsylvania Coal Company have connected their mines 
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by rail with the Erie Railroad, and have a contract with that 
road for the delivery of 1,000,000 tons yearly at the Hudson 
River. A branch extends from the Newburgh junction at Ches- 
ter, south-westerly to Warwick, and it is in contemplation to ex- 
tend it thence by the Delaware Water Gap to the Lackawana and 
Lehigh coal fields, the latter being by this route twenty-six miles 
nearer to the Hudson River at Newburgh, than by the present line 
to New York. 

We could not be better situated for receiving and transporting 
a very large portion of the anthracite coal for New England, which, 
in 1863, received about 1,600,000 tons of coal from Pennsylvania, 
and of which amount Boston received 589,921 tons. The coal 
dealers are now obliged to lay in large stocks before the approach 
of winter ; our line can deliver it regularly the year round. More- 
over, under the lower rate of freights we should be able to offer, 
the consumption in the interior would rapidly increase, and fac- 
tories, depending upon coal and steam, instead of water-power, 
would multiply along the line. I think we may count upon 300,- 
000 tons of this freight to commence with; and supposing it to 
bring us an average of $2.50 per ton, which would be a lower cost 
than the old rates, this would amount to $750,000. 


There is another branch of business peculiar to our road, 
which has not been embraced in the comparison with other 
roads; it is the transportation of freight to and from the iron 
mines in the Fishkill valley. Our line passes through ore beds 
near Hopewell, which are now worked by Companies in Pough- 
keepsie and Cold Spring. There are also many other ore beds in 
the valley, and they are inexhaustible. This ore is hematite, and 
of equal purity with the celebrated Salisbury ore, making the best 
of soft iron. In consequence. of the scarcity of charcoal they are 
now paying three dollars per ton for transportation of anthracite 
coal from the Hudson River, sixteen miles to the furnaces, 
whilst by rail it can be done at half that price, thus affording an 
inducement for increased production, which will furnish additional 
freights of manufactured iron eastward. But the principal de- 
mand will be for ore to supply furnaces on the Hudson River, of 
which there are already eleven in operation, and parties are look- 
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ing for locations near our terminus, to erect more. The present 
cost of transporting ore to the river is $3.00 and over per ton. 
At $1.50 per ton I have no doubt we should have 100,000 tons of 
ore yearly, to carry to the river, and probably as much coal to 
take back for furnaces at the mines; which would again give us 
about 80,000 tons of iron to be transported eastward, paying for 
freight, say $2.50 per ton more. When the convenience with 
which we can meet all the requirements of this business is consid- 
ered, and the certainty that there will be a very large demand for 
iron for many years, while the heavy duties upon the foreign arti- 
cle will stimulate the home production, I think my estimates are 
below the probable results. This business I estimate at $375,000. 

Besides the hematite ore beds of the Fishkill valley, there is the 
Tilly Foster magnetic ore vein east of the mountains, about one 
and one-half miles from the line of the road where it crosses the 
Harlem road. This vein is eighty to one hundred feet wide, half 
a mile long, and has been sunk to the depth of fifty feet without 
finding bottom: and there are other veins in the neighborhood of 
the same quality. This ore is now transported down the Harlem 
Railroad at $2.20 per ton, then up the Hudson River to the fur- 
naces already mentioned, there to be mixed with the hematite ore 
for the purpose of making different qualities of iron. With our 
road completed to the Hudson, we should have 100 tons a day 
from this mine alone, to carry to the river, for which they would 
gladly pay $2.00 per ton; and we could bring them back as much 
coal to be used on the spot in reducing the finer or refuse ore, 
which would again give us some fifty tons of iron to carry off, 
amounting in the whole to about $500 per day, or $156,500 per 
year. | 


There is another item of business, viz., the cattle trade. 
The value of this business done at Brighton in 1860, was over 
$4,000,000, and it was not included in the amount given for the 
Albany line. A large amount of cattle and live stock is at the 
present time brought across the river at Fishkill, and driven east, 
and after the completion of our road, stock transportation for Boston 
market would form a considerable item of business. From the de- 
tails of the business on the New York Central, Erie Railway, and 
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the Newburgh Ferry,* I think it should be estimated at least 500 
tons per week, at, say $5.00 per ton, amounting to $130,000 per 
annum. 

These several sources of revenue make the following aggregate : 





Local business, freight and passengers, $2,553,635 
Erie through ae 1,173,750 
New York $f S ; 860,103 
Coal i 750,000 
Tnemetite ore: . 375,000 
Magnetic’ H 156,000 
Cattle and stock “ 130,000 

$5,998,488 


Allowing 60 per cent. of this for expenses, which appears by 
comparison with other roadsf to be an ample allowance, $3,599,392, 
leaves us nett revenue $2,399,596, which is equal to interest or 
dividend at 8 per cent. on a capital of $29,994,950, or 7 per cent. 
on $34,279,943. 

There is another item of income which I have not adverted to, 
nor included in the above estimate. I mean the exportation of 
the produce of the West to Europe. The annual average amount 
of bread stuffs and provisions exported from this country for five 
years, from 1858 to 1862 inclusive, was $70,000,000. It would 
seem that the advantages held out by your line for the moving of 
freights to the sea-board, should give your road a reasonable share 
of the products designed for exportation. 

These calculations of income, as you will observe, are based 
upon prices prevailing before the war, and perhaps may be in- 
creased with propriety at the time the road shall be completed. 
There is certainly a propriety in referring both cost and profit to 
the same basis. 

Several of the principal lines of road have quite recently ad- 
vanced the rates of fare and freight about 25 per cent. This is 
not unreasonable, in view of the increased rates demanded for 
labor and materials. If such an addition in price is reasonable on 
other roads, it should be added to the rates I have given, which 
are generally below the rates prevailing before the war. 

Such, gentlemen, is the amount of business which I think will 





* See appendix, page 38. | {See appendix, page 87. 
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accrue to your road when complete and equipped. I do not mean 
to state that this business will be obtained as the result of the ex- 
penditure for construction above reported, which is for a single 
track road, which cannot conveniently do the business antici- 
pated. My object has been to show the public and private bene- 
fits to be obtained by a steady and continuous application of means 
as fast as prudence will permit, until the demands of the business 
upon the line shall be satisfied, and the line fully constructed and 
equipped. As I have made estimates for only a single track road, 
so have I only estimated the income to be expected as soon as 
business is fairly directed upon the line; afterwards it will be con- 
stantly increasing, and then facilities will be afforded to meet the 
increased demand. 


K. APPLETON, Chief Engineer. 
Boston, Sept. 7th, 1864. 


REPORT OF THE CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


To Gro. M. BartHotomew, Esq, 
President of the Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad Company. 


Str :—In accordance with your request received through Mr. 
Appleton, we have examined the entire line of the Boston, Hart- 
ford & Erie railroad, and have also given attention to the esti- 
mates of cost. 

It will be convenient to allude shortly to each of the divisions 
of your enterprise to which our attention has been called. 

These are, 

Ist. The line located between the Hudson river and Water- 
bury. 

2nd. The piece of road in operation between Waterbury and 
Hartford. 

3d. The piece of road in operation between Hartford and 
Willimantic. 

4th. The piece of road in operation between Willimantic and 
Providence. 

Sth. The location of that part of the trunk line situated be- 
tween Willimantic and Mechanicsville. 

6th. The piece of road completed, but for some years in disuse, 
between Mechanicsville and Blackstone. 

7th. The branch from East Thompson, towards Palmer. 

8th. The portion of the eastern end of your trunk line in ope- 
ration between Blackstone and Dedham. 

9th. The portion, partly constructed but not yet .in operation 
between Dedham and Boston. 


1st. The located line submitted to us between the Hudson 
river and Waterbury (76 miles.) We passed over the entire line 
of the location, examining with some care the most difficult points. 
_ The general location of the line appeared to us to be very satis- 
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factory, and spoke well for the skill and faithfulness of the engi- 
neers engaged upon it. 

The maximum grades adopted, your engineer informs us, are 
60 feet per mile, going east, and 66 feet going west. ‘The mini- 
mum radius of curvature 1,146 feet. : 

In these respects the alignment of your road would be superior 
to that of the Western railroad of Massachusetts, with which, as 
crossing the main ridges of the country towards the same valley 
of the Hudson river, it is natural to compare it. 

It should have been mentioned, that, opposite the Fishkill ter- 
minus on the Hudson river, it is proposed to build freight wharves, 
and accommodations on the west bank of the Hudson, connecting 
there with the Newburgh branch of the Erie railroad, by an in- 
dependent branch of about six miles in length. 

Our attention has been called to the estimates of your engineer 
for this part of the road; the prices adopted appear to us fair and 
sufficiently liberal to meet the old rates of labor, as they were in 
1860, to which year he refers as the basis for the estimates. 


2d. Between Waterbury and Hartford, (824 miles.) This 
part of your main line is in operation, graded for a single track ; 
a survey was exhibited which shows this part of the road could 
be much improved by shortening the line and reducing the curva- 
ture without exceeding the maximum grades. The track on this 
division is in good order and the rails seemed to be very little de- 
teriorated by use. 

3d. Between Hartford and Willimantic, (314 miles,) a part of 
the trunk line, which is graded for a single track, and has been in 
operation some time; it is in very good running order at present. 
It is proposed to straighten the road, and avoid three road cross- 
ings at grade in Manchester, and to shorten the line at Hartford, 
crossing the Connecticut river below the present bridge by a new 
structure. ‘This would make a valuable improvement of the line, 
but it admits of being deferred without detriment to the service of 
the road, until the portions yet to be constructed are well under 
way. 

4th. At Willimantic the Providence line, (584 miles,) of your 
enterprise diverges. We passed over it in the cars to Providence, 
and found the road in fair order and the rails in good condition. 
The road terminates at the general railroad depot in Providence, 
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where we were informed a new engine house was about to be 
built. 

This line follows an important valley as regards water power, 
where already exist many manufacturing villages, evidently rap- 
idly growing in population and wealth. 


dth. Willimantic to Mechanicsville (26 miles). We rode over 
this part of your line, examining with much interest the location, 
which has been very carefully executed. 

At Putnam the line touches the Norwich and Worcester Rail- 
road at grade, and will make a connection there. 


6th. Mechanicsville to Blackstone (23 miles). This portion of 
the main trunk was in operation in 1864 for a short time; since then 
has been in disuse. It was graded for a single track road; the 
superstructure remains as it was laid. The rails are good and 
seem but litthe damaged by their long exposure. 

The road crosses the Norwich and Worcester Railroad ata 
point about two miles north of Putnam. At East Thompson the 
branch road from Palmer and Southbridge connects with it. Con- 
siderable trestle work occurs at Blackstone, in and near the village ; 
this is being replaced by embankment and permanent bridge work. 


7th. Palmer Branch (37 miles). This branch when_com- 
pleted will join the Western Railroad at Palmer, thereby connect- 
ing your road directly with the upper part of the Connecticut river, 
and with Albany and the Northwest. We are informed that the 
highest summit on this line, as between Boston and Springfield, is 
200 feet lower than the Charlton summit of the Western Railroad. 

From East Thompson, on the trunk line, to Southbridge (17 
miles). ‘This branch has been for some time partly graded, pass- 
ing through the village of Webster, where it crosses the Norwich 
and Worcester Railroad at grade. From Southbridge to Palmer, 
the line which is not yet commenced, will probably be built by a dif- 
ferent corporation. The works required for the road bed are quite 
light over the whole of this branch line. ‘The road passes through a 
well cultivated country; and this part of the valley of the Quine- 
baug, in which it is located, possesses much valuable water power. 
At Southbridge large factories exist and the village gives more 
than usual evidence of New England enterprise and life. 
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8th. Blackstone to “the junction” near South Dedham (24 
miles). This portion of the line has been in operation since 1849 
as far as “ the junction,” and from the junction by a short branch 
(2 miles) to Dedham, where this branch connects with the Dedham 
branch of the Boston and Providence Railroad. 


9th. South Dedham, 3 miles southwest of “the junction,” to 
Boston (15 miles). The grading on this division is nearly com- 
pleted for a double track, and two excavators are at work in gravel 
pits up the line for the construction of embankments over the low 
grounds near the city where piles had at first been driven for the 
substructure of the road. 

At Boston large depot accommodations are about to be prepared 
for the treight and passenger business of the road, embracing a— 
convenient track connection with the deep water of Boston har- 
bor, and accommodations there for the exchange of freight 
with the coast shipping and also with European shipping and 
steamers. This will involve some heavy work of filling, walling 
and dredging, the extent and value of which will depend on cir- 
cumstances yet to be developed, but which promise important 
results. The local knowledge of members of your board, and the 
past history of harbor improvements here, will enable you to 
arrive at a safe judgment on these points. 


The plans for passenger and freight houses at Boston have been 
shown us, and appear ample to meet the present requirements of 
your road. 

It remains to speak of the general cost of your entire enter- 
prise, for which complete estimates are not before us; the quanti- 
ties of work on some of the divisions not having yet been received 
by your engineer. 

The general prices, however, which are to govern your engineer 
in making up these estimates, have been submitted to us; they are 
for the greater part based on prices that prevailed in 1860, and 
we consider them reasonable for that date. 

The quantities of work to be done on the different divisions of 
your road, were they all at hand, we are not expected to check by 
calculation, nor should we have any disposition to do so; the 
assistant engineers on the several divisions are evidently men of 
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considerable experience in such work, and the results of their 
calculations, errors excepted, we are disposed to receive as entirely 
reliable. The estimates, therefore, of Mr. Appleton, your chief 
engineer, based on the prices which he has shown us, with liberal 
allowances for the somewhat indefinite works of general accom- 
modation at the termini, will give a safe idea, we believe, (the 
expenses attending financial operations excepted,) of the probable 
cost of your enterprise. Mr. Appleton seems to us to have well 
considered the subject in all its bearings, and to have the rail- 
road information and experience calculated to make him a very 
safe guide to you in the engineering part of the very comprehen- 
sive undertaking which you have in hand. 
Respectfully submitted by 
GEO. R. BALDWIN, 
JULIUS W. ADAMS. 


JAMES P. KIRKWOOD. 
Boston, 6th June, 1864. 


CHARLESTOWN, Sept. 12th, 1864. 

Lo the President and Directors of the Boston, Hartford & Erie 
Railroad Company. 

GENTLEMEN :—Having examined the detailed report of Mr. 
Appleton, your chief engineer, on the estimated cost of completing 
your entire system of railroads, extending from Boston to the Hud- 
son river, at Fishkill, as well as his estimate of the ultimate busi- 
ness and profit to be derived therefrom, and having in company 
with Messrs. Kirkwood and Adams of New York, passed over 
and reported to you on these roads, I do not hesitate to express 
my conviction of their perfect reasonableness and fairness. 

Yours, &c., 
GEO. R. BALDWIN. 





New York, Sept. 16th, 1864. 

I have examined Mr. Appleton’s detailed estimate of the cost of 
the Boston, Hartford & Erie railroad, based upon the prices of 
work and materials which ruled in 1860, or what may now be 
called a “ specie basis,” and entirely éoncur in Mr. Baldwin’s opin- 
ion as to their fairness, &c. 

; JULIUS W. ADAMS. 


Nl og wl abe A OP 


The following statistical tables, suggest to capitalists, and others 
engaged in the movements of productions and manufactures, a 
striking comment upon the power and radiating influences of our 
railroads. They are compiled and condensed from the Census 
Bureau Reports, Annual State Reports, and authentic periodical 
publications, and illustrate better than any context, the influence 
of railroads upon the growth of population, increase of national 
and domestic wealth and their comparative and reciprocal power 
with the currency, and upon the augmentation of the value of farm- 
ing lands. 

The States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
New York have been selected to illustrate the subject, not only 
because the Boston, Hartford and Erie Railroad passes through 
them, but because their railroad systems are mature, and tested by 
long practical experience. The averages and results in the tables 
have generally been restricted to periods prior to and including 
the year 1860, as it is believed the war has created an artificial 
stimulus to railroad movements and tonnage, too excessive for safe 


averages. 
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RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 1, 1864. 


Statement showing the actual mileage and cost of the railroads in each 


Maine, - 


New Hampshire, 


Vermont, - 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, - 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, - 


Maryland and Dist. of Colunbia, 


West Virginia, 
Kentucky, - 
Ohio, . 
Michigan, - 
Indiana, - 
Illinois, - 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, - 
Iowa, ~ 
Missouri, - 
Kansas, - 
California, - 
Oregon - 


Total, 


Virginia, - 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, - 
Florida, - 
Alabama, - 
Mississippi, - 
Tennessee, 
Arkansas, - 
Louisiana, 
Texas, - 


Total, 


Grand total, 
Do. 


last year, 


Increase in 1863, - 





State, ete. 
-———-Mileage.——_—. 
Total. Completed. 

- 640.59 509.37 
687.73 661.32 

- 586.17 586.17 

1,839.42 1,277.54 

- 156.44 123.94 
770.75 615.61 

- 38,505.76 2,892.46 
951.25 761.77 

4,070.77 3,545.36 
182.59 126.60 
709.90 467.80 
361.50 361.50 

- 888.40 550.20 

4,550.10 3,356.74 

- 1,425.50 809.20 

2,579.57 2,173.57 

- 3,698.90 3,080.10 

1,680.28 986.28 

- 1,460.00 70.00 

2,256.80 872.30 

- 1,412.39 914.75 
360.00 40.00 

- $12.73 120.05 
19.50 19.50 

- 34,807.04 24,926.93 

- 2,016.48 1,378.70 

1,320.42 945.30 

- 1,039.93 988.93 

1,635.23 1,421.22 

- 586.50 401.50 

1,434.70 801.16 

- 1,072.12 867.12 

1,395.48 1,304.77 

- 701.3838 38.50 
838.00 334.75 

- 2,787.09 451.50 

14,825.19 8,933.45 

49,632.23 33,860.38 

49,136.48 32,470.95 
495.75 1,389.43 


Cost of Road 
and Equipm’t 
$17,788,316 
21,130,271 
23,076,034 
59,985,187 
5,368,974 
22,158,622 
134,410,508 
36,363,438 
165,817,836 
4,345,761 
25,580,373 
16,342,979 
22,209,900 
130,454,383 
31,318,956 
71,713,528 
118,308,572 
34,445,233 
5,200,000 
25,704,052 
45,912,879 
1,000,000 
5,780,000 
700,000 








$1,025,115,742 


$50,869,354 
18,241,295 
21,990,690 
29,036,392 
8,628,000 
21,351,102 
24,234,138 
33,545,511 
2,800,000 
13,630,219 
16,509,772 








$240,836.473 
a 


$1,625,952,215 


/*1,224,221,671 








$401,730,544 
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POPULATION, AND VALUATION OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE, 1860. 


























Increase of valua- 
Population. Valuation. tion from 
1850 to 1860. 
Massachusetts, 1,231,066 $815,237,433/185.32 per ct. 
Rhode Island, 174,620 135,337,588) 68.10 “ 
Connecticut, 460,147 444,274,114) 42.19  * 
New York, 3,880,735 | 1,848,338,517| 70.63 








Aggregate increase of wealth in the United States for the 10 
years ending 1860, was 125 per cent., or 124 per cent. per year. 














Population | Population Area Absolute increase of pop- 
i er in square [Ulation per square mile. 


State. in p 
1860. j|square mile.| miles. (1790 to 1850./1850 to 1860. 




















Massachusetts,/1,231,066, 157.83 | 7,800 | 109.28 | 30.33 
Rhode Island, | 174,620) 133.71 | 1,306] 80.79 | 20.74 
Connecticut, | 460,147). 98.45 | 4,674/ 47.50] 19.12 
New York, |3,880,735| 84.36 | 46,000) 76.97] 17.08 


RATIO OF RAILROADS, SQUARE MILES, AND POPULATION. 


Whole number|One mile R. R.|One mile R. R. 



































Peet tek Milas offen ih to daunaeaniles.(to Porulalton: 
Massachusetts, rae AE bc nh “cae 
Rhode Island, ; fs60 eae oa aes 
Connecticut, ; pang aie: ie : Hap ) 


New York, 


1850 | 1,403.10 32.7 2,207.5 
1860 | 2,701.84 17.02 | 1,066.2 
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MASSACHUSETTS RAILROADS. 


The following statement of the condition of the steam railroads 
of Massachusetts and their operations in 1863, is gathered from 
the last annual returns : 


Capital stock, - . - - $69,362,052 
Capital paid in, - - - - 57,546,563 
Cost of roads and equipment, - - - 66,809,802 
Total length of miles in main roads and branches, 

(single and double tracks,) - - - 1,941 
Total income in 1863, - - - - $11,950,739 
Working expenses, - - - - 6,571,066 
Net earnings, - - - - - 5,379,673 
Interest paid, - - - - - 1,017,837 


Among the dividends declared for 1863 were the following: 
Boston and Lowell, 7 per cent.; Maine, 8; Providence, 8; Wor- 
cester, 9; Connecticut River, 6; Eastern, 6; Fitchburg, 6; Fitch- 
burg and Worcester, 6; Nashua and Lowell, 8; New Bedford and 
Taunton, 6; Norwich and Worcester, 54; Old Colony and New- 
port, 6; Providence and Worcester, 8; Taunton Branch, 8; 
Western, 9; Worcester and Nashua, 6. 


INFLUENCE OF RAILROADS UPON FARMING LANDS ACCESSIBLE 
TO RAILROADS. 


Extracts from Oensus Reports, 1860. 


“The progress of agriculture is seen in the tables, showing (in 
the report) the cash value of farms during the last ten years. 
There is an increased value in farms, greater than the mere aug- 
mentation of crops would justify. Farmers have given much of 
their gains to making railroads and commercial highways, and these 
investments have been fully returned to them. The INCREASED 
VALUE OF FARMS has been $3,376,534,976 OR 103 PER CENT. IN 
TEN YEARS (to 1860) OR over TEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM. ‘This 
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is enormous.” “Distant markets have been brought near, and 
consequently lands and products have improved beyond the value 
of improved acres.” . 

“ Nothing so clearly demonstrates the value of railroads to the 
JSarming community as these statistics, and no investments have 
proved more advantageous, although such investments may never 
have paid a direct dividend.” 

The comparative influence of the ewrrency and railroads is seen 
in the following return : 

Circulation in 1850, - - - $155,012,881 

- 1860, - - - - 207,102,477 
increase of 332 per cent., in contrast with increased value of farms 
subject to railroad influence of 103 per cent., or over 10 per cent. 
per annum. 

It is believed that the Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad, will, 
within five years after its completion, give to the property in the 
valley of the Fishkill or Matteawan Creek, a value greater than 
the whole cost of the construction and equipment of its western or 
New York division. R. G. R. 


The same Railroad influence is seen in the augmented industry 
of the following States. 


FROM CENSUS REPORTS. 


The increase in manufactures in the States named will be seen 
from their value in the following table: 


1850. 1860. 
Rhode Island, $47,500,000 
Connecticut, $45,110,102 83,000,000 
Massachusetts, 151,137,145 266,000,000 
New York, 237,597,249 379,623,560 
Ohio, 62,647,259 125,000,000 
Pennsylvania, 155,044,910 285,500,000 


“There is an increase of seventy-five per cent. Perishable and 
heavy agricultural products in proportion to their value find a near 
home market, which makes their cultivation profitable, whilst meat 
and breadstuffs are drawn from the remote States. Hence the 
fact that wheat production has decreased in several of the States, 
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and even in Ohio its acme has been reached. These facts show 
the value of manufactures to the agriculture of the country, as 
well as the reciprocal influence of the Railroad system. To the 
nearer farmer, for perishable and heavy products, they create a 
profitable market; and to the remote, for meat and breadstuffs, 
which may be transported greater distances. 

It is in this way that manufactures in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island sustain, not only the home farmers, but 
those, too, living in the Western States. No investigation would 
be more interesting or profitable than to trace out, in all their de- 
tails, the commerce which different industrial pursuits create be- 
tween remote States of the Union, and the mutual benefit which 
such States are to one another through the Railroad System.” 

In corroboration of the preceding statement, the following Rail- 
road tonnage of New York is given for 1860. ‘The classification 
is made by Companies. 


Tons Carried. Value per Ton. Total Value. 





Product of the Forest, 37,329 $20.00 $7,468,480 
Animals, 895,519 200.00 179,103,800 
Vegetable Food, 1,103,640 50.00 95,182,000 
Other Agricultural Products, 143,219 15.00 2,148,055 
Manufactures, 511,916 250.00 127,979,000 
Merchandize, 783,811 500.00 891,905,500 
Other Articles, 930,244 10.00 9,802,440 
Total, 4,741,773 $163.00 $773,089,275 


Making a deduction of one quarter for duplications passing 
over more than one road, the aggregate would be $3,556,330 tons, 
valued at $579,681,790. 

The Railroads of Massachusetts transported, in 1860, 4,094,360 . 
tons, or deducting duplications, 3,070,027 tons valued at $500,- 
524,201. 

The number of miles of Railroad employed in the trans- 
portation of freight in New York, was 2,569, and in Massa- 
chusetts 1,317; making the proper deductions for duplications the 
amount of freight in these two States, averaged 1,720 tons per 
mile employed. 

In Connecticut 605 miles transported in one year on an average, 
1,500 tons per mile employed. 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION, AND EXPENSES ON GROSS EARNINGS. 


To form an Estimate of the Profits of the B., H. & E.R. R. 


Deductions from the Reports of several of the principal Railroad 
Companies, showing, Ist. Average sum received per ton per mile 
on freight. 2d. Average cost per ton per mile transporting freight. 
dd. Percentage of transportation expenses to gross earnings 
prior to 1860. 


Average per Ton per mile. Per cent. 





Transporta- 

Name of Road. Received for Cost of tion expense 
transporting. transport’g. on gross 

earnings. 

Buffalo, New York and Erie, 2.03 1.22 66.54 
Buffalo and State line, - - 2.78 1.45 51.38 
Erie Railway, — - - ~ 1.89 95 61.93 
Hudson River, - - - I ey LN 1.20 51.89 
Long Island, - - - 3.66 2.29 62.13 
New York Central, - - Sb saa 1.39 59.938 
New York and Harlem, - 3.74 2.82 60.43 
New York and New Haven, - 4.04 3.10 94.39 
Northern, - - - - 2.05 1.19 64.11 
Oswego and Syracuse, : - $8.49 1.42 44.71 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburgh, 3.12 1.97 49.79 
Saratoga and Whitehall, - 3.11 1.96 64.26 
Syracuse, Binghampton and N.York, 1.26 Al 88.49 
Average, 56.45 


The number of tons of through freight carried Eastward and 
Westward by the New York Central Railroad during three years 
named, and the average receipts per ton for each year. The year 
taken before the war to show the regular business on a peace 
footing. 


Tons Carried. Receipts. Average per Ton. 
1857, 292,877 $9.518,785.93 $8.60.00 
1858, » 312,408 2,125,726.85 6.80.43 


1859, 348,079 1,995,572.07 5.73.28 
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Carried over the New York Central Railroad, year ending Sept. 
20th, 1863. 


Amount of Freight in Tons. 


Product of the Forest, - - - . 02,829 
s Animals, - - - 395,870 
Of Vegetable Food, - - - - 405,380 
Other Agricultural Products, - - - 72,476 
Manufactures, - - - - - 88,965 
Merchandize,, - - - - - 310,275 
Other Articles,  - - - - - 123,812 
Total Tons, - - - - 1,449,604 
Carried Eastward, 1,044,259 
“Westward, 405,845 1,449,604 


Received at Albany and West Troy over the New York Cen- 
tral, 1863: 
2,260,559 barrels of Flour. 
632,325 of which went directly to Boston. 
14,150 barrels of Whiskey, went directly to Boston. 
40,440 bales of Wool, 
8,064 “ Cotton, xe 
9,190 barrels of Apples, : 


Tons of freight carried over the Erie Railway. 





1861. 
Through East, 405,505 471,314 
Way K 422,502 901,018 
Through West, 87,784 149,896 
Way S 422,783 098,006 
1,883,374 1,675,234 


Receipts from freight 1861, $5,011,661.14, av. cost per ton, $2.09 
« 4 1862, 7.065,363.07, av. cost per ton, 2.23 
CATTLE AND Live Stock TrApsE. 


Few persons have a correct idea of the magnitude and impor- 
tance of this trade. From the West to the East one continuous 
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current of living animals is pouring a life and wealth producing 
influence upon our commercial and industrial population. 

The value of cattle sent to New York City in a single year ex- 
ceeds thirty-five millions of dollars, a large portion of which comes 
from the rich pastures of southern Illinois and Indiana. 


Amount of Live Stock passed over the Erie Railway in 1863: 
Cars used. Average head 


er car 
Cattle, (Heads,) 101,772 5,654 : 18 
Hogs, - 201,160 2,224 90 
Sheep, 46 146,400 732 200 
Horses, Ms 7,716 643 12 
Mules, : 630 35 18 
Elks, i 48 4 12 


Poultry, car loads, 03 
The transportation of the above employed 9,395 cars. 


Number of head of cattle that passed over the New York Cen- 


tral in 1860: 164,749. 
1861, 172,993. 
1862, 177,365. 
1863, 190,170. 
Aggregate of Cattle arriving at the Hudson River in 1863: 
By Erie Railway, ~ LOL F2 
* New York Central, 190,170 
“ Newburgh Ferry, - 11,345 





308,287 at 900 pounds per head, 
gives 2,624 tons per week—656 tons per day. Not including cat- 
tle crossing by other ferries. 


It must be remembered that these two railway lines carry but 
a portion of the cattle and stock destined to the Brighton (Bos- 
ton) and New York markets. 

The ferry from Newburgh to Fishkill transported, from January 
to December, 1863, 11,845 head; and from January to May, 
1864, 3,827 head, of the aggregate value of $1,638,576. 

Seventy per cent. of this was destined for New England markets, 
mostly passing through, or near, New Fairfield. By means of a 
third rail on one of our tracks, and the trackways on our ferry 
boats, the cattle and stock can be transported from the Erie rail- 
way broad gauge, and (when the road is extended from Catskill,) 
from the New York Central to and concentrated at Fishkill Vil- 
lage, five miles from the river. 

This location presents one of the finest sites for the greatest cat- 
tle and stock market in the country. Equally accessible to New 
York by the Harlem & Hudson river railroads, to Boston by our 
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own and also to the distribution afforded by the nine other inter- 
secting roads, the most abundant forage—the richest pastures— 
the purest water—and plains covering thousands of acres of graz- 
ing lands, at moderate prices, with ample banking facilities, com- 
bine in suggesting this neighborhood as the probable great cat- 
tle market of the country. 

Orders sent over the telegraphic line belonging to the B., H. & 
E. R. R. to Fishkill, from Boston or New York, in the evening, 
will secure the delivery of the cattle fresh and uninjured by shrink- 
age, at either place, for immediate delivery the next morning. 


Comparative statement of the movement of freight on the two rail- 
ways connecting New York with Lake Erie and the State canals, 
during the last four years, showing the tons carried each year, the 
total movement, or number of tons moved one mile, and the freight 
and tolls received thereform. ‘Those acquainted with the value of 
productions on the line of the Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad, 
may form some idea of its importance as a direct connection be- 
tween Boston and the Mississippi. 

1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 
Tons carried by railway, 1,719,327 1,816,857 1,582,371 1,703,392 
Tons carried by canal, 4,116,082 3,344,061 3,665,192 3,781,684 
Ageregate of both, 5,835,409 5,160,918 5,247,563 5,485,076 
Statement showing the tons of each class of property trans- 


ported on the New York Central, and the Erie Railway, and on 
the New York Canals, during the year 1859, before the war. 
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